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same time at Bury. After the Declaration of American
Independence convicts could no longer be transported
to America, so they were kept in hulks on the Thames
and elsewhere; this was far worse, for transportation had
few terrors for the felon with a little money, as Defoe
shows in Moll Flanders. In 1787 the first shipload of
convicts was sent to Australia, and for many years to
come that country was used as a penal settlement.
If the harshness of the law and the publicity given to
its punishments were expected to act as a deterrent,
they failed completely of their object. Crime of every
sort was rampant. At one time it was estimated that
40,000 people were engaged in smuggling, and two-thirds
of the tea, and half the brandy, consumed in the country
paid no duty. Smugglers enjoyed the sympathy of the
mass of the population, as Mr. Kipling has so well said:
If you meet King George's men, dressed in blue and red,
You be careful what you say, and mindful what is said.
If they call you "pretty maid", and chuck you 'neath the chin,
Don't you tell where no one is, nor yet where no one's been!1
The roads were little, if any, safer than they had been a
generation before, and in London itself robberies were
as numerous as ever. What proportion of travellers were
stopped by highwaymen it is impossible to say, and
attention was naturally drawn to the minority who were
attacked, rather than to the majority who escaped.
Byng, at least, had little sympathy with the sufferers:
"I never was robbed; but I do not attribute this so
much to luck, as to my observance of early hours. I
neither see the use, or taste the pleasure of travelling
in the dark! Modern young gentlemen, after dawdling
away their day in London, think it polite to travel in
1 Puck of Pook's Hill.
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